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Ten Weeks, Ten Cents.—UNirty will be sent 
to any address not now on our list ten weeks 
for ten cents. Subscribers are requested to 
show this offer to their friends. Postoffice 
mission workers may order as many extra 
copies as they can use at this rate. 


Feviforial, 

WE trust our old favorite, the At/an- 
tic, will not listen to the suggestion of 
the London Sfectator, that if it were 
to use illustrations it would add greatly 
to the number of its foreign subscribers, 
Let the Atlantic continue to attract_its 
readers by its solid literary merits, and 


confineits illustrations to the advertising 
pages, 


PriIncE BISMARCK is-saying that 
the cause of the present social unrest in 
urope is over-education. ‘This is the 
Opinion of an acknowledged aristocrat. 
It would be more important to learn the 
Opinion of those of his countrymen 
rom whom poverty and social tyranny 
have withheld the privileges he has 
enjoyed. He who has just risen from 


es 


the hunger of those who have been 

‘ept waiting; yet it is not only a Chris- 
tian grace, but the part of wise political 
policy, to try. | 


Lhe Advance, commenting on the 
fact that there are no regular religious 
€xercises in connection with the admin- 
stration of the affairs of the Wisconsin 

Niversity, says that, as an institution, 
this seat of learning “does not so much 
and know whether there be any God.” 

t recalls the days of President Bascom, 
and as his efforts to withstand the present 
Materialistic tendency. The fears of 

© Advance are perhaps natural, never- 


take time to convince such zealous de- 
fenders of outward form and ceremony, 
that the spiritual grace and culture they 
seek, are quite independent of these ex- 
trinsic aids; that there is great danger 
of repelling the young from all religion, 
and little hope of winning them to it by 
compulsory attendance on its services. 
In the meantime we cannot agree that 
“the silent, yet influential testimony of 
the University is to the effect, no matter 
whether there is a God or not.” 


Tue July Chautauguan contains an 
article on the legal questions relating to 
“Original Packages and Prohibition.” 
The writer, Joseph Shippen, gives the 
most comprehensive summary of the 
facts in the case that we have seen. 
But when he says the decisions are “a 
stunning blow to the cause of temper- 
ance,” we hesitate. It is well for tem- 
perance legislators to eoncentrate their 
energies on the suppression of saloons, 
even though they do concede for a 
while the right of people to purchase 
what they choose for consumption in 
their own homes. 


WeE are told that the seeds of strong- 
est vitality are those of the useless 
weeds which cumber the farmer’s fields, 
and which it is almost impossible to de- 
stroy. If Robert Ingersoll, who would 
make health catching rather than dis- 
ease, could have his way, doubtless he 
would have bestowed a stronger con- 
stitution on the rose and the daisy than 
on the mullein; but we cannot but think 
Nature knows best. The rose and the 
daisy have the higher as well as sweeter 
mission to fulfill. Mere strength is very 
different from refinement, and but one 
evidence of the vital forces within. 


CoNCERNING the discussion of the 
abridgment of the college course to three 
years, in order to enable professional 
men to enter on their chosen career at 
an earlier age, we are inclined to think 
the Jxdependent has reached a practical 
conclusion in the matter, in the sugges- 
tion that the work of abridgment more 
properly belongs to preparatory’schools, 
which rightly equipped and conducted, 
should be able to fit a young man for 
college at the age of seventeen. The 
opinion seems strengthening among 
educators that far too much time is 
spent in the lower grades of our public 
schools. When the present system of 
cramming comes to an end, the work 
there accomplished will be done in 
three-fourths the time, and be better 
done, too. 


Mr. Exuis has published Mrs. 
Chant’s discourse on “The Life to 
Come,” delivered in Mr. Savage’s pul- 
pit and in Third church of this city. 
Mrs. Chant speaks eloquently and per- 
suasively on this subject as on all others. 
Her strongest argument is that which 
Browning so earnestly employs; the 
failure of this life is the guarantee of a 
better one to come. This is the argu- 
ment of common-sense and enlightened 
justice. Nevertheless it is possible to 
carry it too far, as those do who im- 
peach the universe, deny all upright 
and just intention in it if immortality 
be only a fable. Doubtless it is true, 
as Mrs. Chant says, that “the principle 
of life is the principle of eternal wak- 
ing; yet we must be careful not to fall 
into dogmatic statement of this prin- 
ciple in its relation to all present known 
human necessities. Better the trust 
that contains an element of uncertainty 
than the faith built upon self-assertion. 
Better just quietly to wait, than spend 
our time in making too large demands 


theless they excite in us asmile. It will 


on an unknown future. JZVow isthe ac- 


cepted time of salvation. There is 
plenty to do here to-day, and the worth 
of the doing depends very little on the 
possibility of another state of existence to 
come. Not that we would banish this 
hope or belittle it, only cultivate the 
larger trust which pronounces the world 
good, without reference to the share of 
conscious reward and recognition we 
are hereafter to gain. 


We call the attention of our min- 
isters and parishes to the Western Con- 
ference Y ear-Book justissued. Instead 
of printing it in Uniry, as for several 
years past, the conference, this year, 
publishes a neat pamphlet of sixty 
pages, prepared by the secretary, giv- 
ing revised lists of ministers, churches 
and post office mission workers; with 
general information regarding western 
activities, making it valuable to all who 
are interested in western work. Several 
pages are devoted to general denomina- 
tional interests, and to extracts from the 
sermons and papers of the conference 
of 1590. Single copies are sold at 15 
cents, or ten copies for a dollar. 
Friends are requested to send in their 
orders as soon as possible, addressed to 
the secretary, John R. Effinger, 175 
Dearborn St. 


GRADUATION season was marked by 
many notable addresses, given by dis- 
tinguished scholars and statesmen; but 
no more significant words were spoken 
than those of Bishop Spaulding to the 
graduating class of St. Mary’s Academy 
at South Bend. Ifthe mother church 
is to take such an advanced position in 
regard to the work and duties of women, 
Protestantism will have to look to its 
laurels. The Bishop put the case as 
strongly as the most pronounced advo- 
cate of woman’s rights could do, saying 
that the position of women had always 
been that of slaves. He ridiculed the 
idea that marriage was woman’s main 
ideal, and asked what would be thought 
of the young man who believed his 
chief object in life was to get married? 
Woman should not be treated like a 
doll or a dependent. She should de- 
mand the highest opportunities for self- 
culture, and be willing to bear her part 
in the hard and earnest struggle of life. 
It is said the Bishop’s words were 
heartily applauded. 


A uost of loving and admiring 
friends will thank us for speaking a 
word of farewell for them as well as 
ourselves, to Mrs Emma _ Endicott 
Marean, who left Chicago on the 3oth 
of June, in company with her husband 
and family, to return permanently to her 
old home in Cambridge, Mass. Mrs 
Marean has lived among us ten years, 
during which time she has been act- 
ively identified with the intellectual and 
philanthropic life of our city. She was 
one of the founders of All Souls society, 
and one of the pastor’s most trusted and 
efficient helpers, especially in the mis- 
sionary and club work. Her place in 
that society will not be easily filled, and 
the memory of her bright helpful in- 
fluence will always remain. Mrs Mar- 
ean was also one of the organizers of 
the Creche movement in the city, and 
deeply interested in the care of poor and 
friendless children. She was a promi- 
nent member of the Chicago Woman’s 
Club, serving as its secretary two years, 
and later as chairman of one of its most 
industrious committees, that on Educa- 
tion. A large circle of friends and ac- 
quaintances will sincerely regret her 
absence here. In Unitarian circles Mrs 
Marean has been of Jate years known 
as the Chicago correspondent of the 


Christian Register, and since she can- 


not continue that work now under the 
shadow of the Franklin street office in 
Boston, it is hoped she will send fre- 
quent letters in another direction for 
publication in Unity. Our friend takes 
with her the hearty good wishes of all 
who know her. Though no longer 
immediately associated with us we 
shall count her still as one of us. 


PROM AOROSS THE SEA. 

Our anniversaries came to a close 
last week. They were well attended, 
and many speak of them as among the 
best that have been held for some years. 
An alteration in the times of meeting 
may have had something to do with 
this, but certainly the business meeting 
of the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association, and the Conference which 
succeeded it attracted a larger number 
than usual. 

The first meeting was held on Tues- 
day evening in Whit-week in our 
headquarters at Essex Hall, under the 
presidency of Mr. T. Chatfield Clarke, 
a well known London Architect, and 
who, as one of the members of the first 
London School Board, has long taken 
an active interest in matters relating to 
Public Elementary Education. The 
report presented was cheerful in tone, 
and spoke of much work done. The 
most serious criticism upon it was ex- 
pressed by the Rev. T. L. Marshall, 
who, in a characteristic speech, that 
found no echo in the meeting, warned 
the Association not to spend a single 
penny on the Mission to Japan Mr. 
Bartram asked that more should be ex- 
pended on library work than on grants 
to congregations, and expressed a wish 
that some attempt should be made to 
reply to the recent work, issued by the 
High Church party, entitled Lux 
Mundi. UHaving disposed of what may 
be strictly called the business of the As- 
sociation, the president moved a resolu- 
tion condemning the sectarian character 
of the education given in many of our 
public schools, expressing the con- 
viction that no public money should be 
given to schools that are not under rep- 
resentative control. After some little 
controversy the resolution was carried 
with but two or three dissentients. 
Then came a resolution in favor of sub- 
stituting arbitration for war in the 
settlement of international disputes, and 
this was carried unanimously. 

The last part of the meeting gave 
rise to a little warmth of feeling. The 
Rev. C. J. Street, of Croydon, a very 
earnest total abstainer had given notice 
of motion inviting the Association to 
express its condemnation of the pro- 
posals of the Government for dealing 
with the liquor traffic. ‘These proposals 
are creating great exciiement among 
the temperance party here, and even 
those who are not total abstainers, but 
are favorable to the cause of temperance 
reform, view them with great disfavor. 
The thick and thin supporters of the 
Government, however, assert that they 
are really in the interests of temperance, 
and some of these who belong to the 
Association nobbled the chairman, and 
got him to rule the motion out of order. 
This led to some strong protests, and 
the matter waxed warm till at last a 
hasty vote of thanks to the chairman 
was carried; and the meeting termin- 
ated. ‘The fact is there are two parties 
in the Association, the one wanting to 
widen its scope and to take a broad 
view of the meaning of the term “ prin- 
ciples of Unitarian Christianity,” and 
the other seeking to make ita mere . 
anti-Trinitarian and dogmatic societ 


To some of these latter the resolutions 
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relating to education and arbitration 
were both “out of order,” and they 
made common cause with the support- 
ers of the Government, and so the ob- 
noxious resolution gotruledout. How- 
ever, a special meeting was held at the 
end of the week, and there the resolu- 
tion was carried, mem con, 

On Wednesday a religious service 
was held in Little Portland Street 
Chapel, the preacher being the Kev. J. 
C. Street, of Northampton. The ser- 
mon was an eloquent one, afirming 
the Fatherhood of God and the Broth- 
erhood of Man, and was listened to 
by a crowded congregation. In the 
afternoon of that day the meeting of 
the Postal Mission was held at Essex 
Hall, one of the speakers being Mrs. 
Brooke Herford, who is on a visit to 
this country. ‘he Mission here is as 
much of a success as it appears to have 
been on your side of the Atlantic, and 
those who have to do with it express 
themselves as much satisfied with the 
result. In the evening a large com- 
pany gathered together to considér “ the 
relation of the churches to social ques- 
tions.’ ‘The introductory paper was 
read by the Rev. H. H. Snell, of Nor- 
wich, a young convert from the Con- 
gregationalists. The line he took was 
that the problems of the time are not so 
much theological as sociological; that 
our ministers ought to give more time 
and attention to the study of these 
latter; that asin past times Unitarians 
had been pioneers in religious thought, 
they now should be pioneers in the 
thought relating to the social problems 
of the age. He considered that in the- 
ology much of the work which Unita- 
rians used to do was now being done, 
and done under happier auspices by 
other bodies. ‘The paper was a thought- 
ful, manly one, exposing several cur- 
rent fallacies and pressing home the 
importance of no longer neglecting 
these weighty questions. At the chair- 
man’s request, Mr. Snell was followed 
by the Rev. P. H. Wicksteed, who is 
credited with some knowledge on these 
very sociological subjects, and is shortly 
to deliver a course of leciures on them 
in connection with our college at Ox- 
ford. He isadiscipleof Henry George, 
in that he believes in the nationalization 
of the land, and by some of the old 
school is regarded as a dangerous man, 
Ilowever his speech was thoughtful, 
sensible, and well-weighed, and no 
wonder that at its close few persons 
were at once prepared to continue the 
discussion. A discussion, however, did 
take place, most of the speakers being 
laymen and all of them being able to 
bring some experience to the considera- 
tion of the subject. Among the speak- 
ers were Professor Sir Roland Wilson, 
Bt., the Earl of Carlisle, the Rev. H. 
W oods Perris, of Hull, and Mr. Alder- 
man Mathers, of Leeds. Altogether it 
was the best conference we have had 
for years, though a great many won- 
dered that so tindery a subject should 
have been allowed. 

The Sunday School Association held 
its annual breakfast, business meeting 
and conference, on Friday morning, 
when the Rev. James Harwood of Not- 
tingham presided over its deliberations. 
There is a good deal of fresh, young 
life at this gathering, and it has long 
come -to be regarded as one of the 
brightest and freshest W hit-week meet- 
ings. One of the most notable acts of 
the Association during the past year has 
been the publication of Professor Car- 
penter’s work on the Synoptic Gospels, 
to which Mrs. Humphrey Ward called 
attention inthe Vinteenth Century, and 
of which the first edition of 2,000 is 
nearly exhausted. After the usual bus- 
iness proceedings a paper was read b 
Mr. Richard Bartram entitled, “Are we 
abreast of the work which the time re- 
quires of us?” To this the writer gave 
a negative answer, maintaining that 
there was need of improved methods, 
better trained teachers, a greater breadth 
of subjects and more concentration on the 
real end and aim of the Sunday School. 
In the course of the paper Mr. Bartram 
referred with approval to the six-year’s 
course of lessons recently issued by the 


Western 8.5.5. While some of Mr. 
Bartram’s allegations were challenged, 
so far at any rate as they affected par- 
ticular schools, no one ventured to give 
an affirmative answer to the question 
he had put. Some took up the cudgels 
on behalf of the teachers, maintaining 
that they did as much as could be ex- 
pected of them, but in his reply the es- 
sayist urged that the claims of the chil- 
dren were the first consideration. I 
ought to mention that the Rev. J. H. 
Allen returned thanks on behalf of the 
various delegates to the welcome ac- 
corded to them by the President. 

I have learned quite recently that the 
British and Foreign United Associa- 
tions have determined to appoint a 
special lecturer to devote his whole time 
to spreading a knowledge of Unitarian- 
ism in Scotland. There is a consider- 
able upheaval of thought in that coun- 
try, and the opportunity of directing 
attention to our views has been afforded 
in the shape of a large legacy left by 
a Mr. McQuaker, for the express pur- 
pose of advancing the Unitarian cause. 

I have just received UNiTy’s account 
of the doings of the conference. Hearty 
congratulations on the result. B. 


ANTIOCH COLLEGE RE-UNION AND 
COMMENCEMENT, 

Wednesday, June 18, was Com- 
mencement day at Yellow Springs, O. 
The alumni Ae-unzox this year brought 
together a larger than usual attendance 
of the graduates of the college, and gave 
added interest to the week. ‘Tuesday 
afternoon and evening were given to 
the Re-union, the meetings being held 
in the large chapel. In the afternoon 
J. B. Weston, D. D., of the class of 
1557, and president of the college from 
1562 to 1865, gave an interesting ad- 
dress upon “The History of Antioch 
College.” Inthe evening the chapel 
was again filled. Mrs. Leon A. Har- 
vey, of the class of 1886, presided. 
After the singing of a hymn written 
for the occasion by Mr. Hosmer, of 
Cleveland, Rev. C. W. Choate (class of 
1855), president of the Alumni Associa- 
tion, gave a half-hour address upon the 
social aspects of our time and the pro- 
posed cures for confessed ills and 
wrongs. Mr. Choate is now the earn- 
est minister of the Christian church in 
Franklin, OO. The main address of the 
evening was given by Rev. Henry C. 
Badger, of Cambridge, Mass., who 
took for his subject, “The Antioch 
Ideal.” Mr. Badger, like Dr. Weston, 
was of the class of 1857, the first class 
graduating from the college; and he 
now returned for the first time in 
twenty-two years. His address gave a 
vivid picture of the conditions out of 
which Antioch grew, the moral aim 
and religious spirit of its founders, and 
the sacrifices made in its behalf. He 
felt that the influences from the college 
had been well worth all the toil and 
sacrifice, and he saw continued op- 
portunity for continuance of its work. 
Mr. Badger spoke with earnestness, and 
his words were listened to with close 
attention throughout. 

There were five members in the grad- 
uating class and all took part in the ex- 
ercises of Wednesday morning. The 
following were their oration themes: 
“Christianity—Has it been tried ?”—by 
George Allen Hubbell; “The Value of 
Simplicity”’—by Amy Ida Sizer; “The 
Reformer”’—by Henry Paul Miller; 
‘Alexander Hamilton, the Financier” — 
by Simeon Edgar Newhouse; “The 
Age of Justice”’—by Oliver Worden 
Powers. Bothin matter and manner 
the orations were creditable to the 
speakers and to the training of the col- 
lege. President Long conferred the 
degrees, and, in accordance with the 
custom of the college, a Bible was pre- 
sented to each member of the gradu- 
ating class,—Rev. G. B. Black, of Yel- 
low Springs, being chosen for this act, 
which he did in a few fit words. Then 
the large audience joined heartily in old 
*“ Antioch.” 

“ Joy to the world, the Lord hath come!” 


the hymn as inseparable from com- 
mencement at Yellow Springs as is;“St. 
Martin’s” at Cambridge. 


“ Let children hear the mighty deeds.” 


After the chapel exercises dinner was 
served, as usual, in the college dining- 
hall. President Long presided, and the 
customary after-dinner speaking follow- 
ed. And nowhere is after-dinner talk 
more free, friendly and informal than 
at these Antioch communion meals on 
commencement day; nowhere is there 
more of a family character given to the 
plain but plentiful repast. 

It is an occasion where good fellow- 
ship and care for the college and inter- 
est in it abound. So it was this year. 
Words wise and witty were spoken, 
words serious and mirthful. 

On the whole, the exercises of the 
week were reassuring. All seemed to 
feel the possibility of a new life and a 
wider service for the college. The 
year has had its draw-backs. Unusual 
sickness the past winter has broken in 
upon regular attendance. There has 
been growing of late, a distrust on the 
part of a certain element in the Chris- 
tian denomination, on the alleged 
ground that the college is pervaded 
by Unitarian influences; this, too, in 
spite of the fact that, since the arrange- 
ment made in 1852, the appointment of 
the Faculty and instructors has been 
wholly in the hands of representatives 
of the Christian denomination, subject 
only to the approval of the Board of 
Trustees, wherein the Unitarians hold 
a majority representation. No ap- 
pointment during these eight years has 
been objected to by the Trustees; but 
the younger and more progressive men 
in the Christian fellowship do not appear 
to share in this distrust. They realize 
that no institution of higher learning 
to-day can be run on denominational 
lines; that there must be a large and 
free atmosphere for the natural growth 
of individual thought and character; 
that literature and science and history 
are not sectarian but human, and that 
truth is something larger than any de- 
nominational creed, or set of fenced-in 
beliefs. ‘They see that to strive to shut 
out any of the currents of thought to- 
day is not to educate, but to deprive of 
just so much possible aid to mental dis- 
cipline and growth. The shallowness 
of the charges that whatever of freer 
mental atmosphere pervades Antioch is 
due to the “ Unitarian” literature in its 
library and to “ Unitarian” influences 
from without, was made manifest in the 
orations of the graduating class. One 
could hear therein echoes of Matthew 
Arnold, Emerson and other leaders in 
modern thought, quite outside any de- 
nominational lines whatever, as such; 
and to keep out such literature to-day 
would be to make the College by so 
much the less a school of learning. 
Young men and women of earnest and 
active minds are not likely to-day to 
choose a four-years residence in an asy- 
lum, with its windows blinded and bar- 
red on the rising-sun side. 

There have been at Antioch the past 
year one hundred and forty-six students, 
of all classes and grades, Of these, thir- 
ty-one have been in the academical de- 
partment proper. Many are able to 
take only the preparatory course, or to 
remain a while only as special students. 
No college in the country has a com- 
pany of more faithful and devoted 
teachers, and one wonders how some of 
them are retained on the meager salaries 
the institution is able to pay. The at- 
mosphere is conducive to reverent 
thought and earnestness of purpose, 
while at the same time the young men 
and women are left free in the exercise 
of individual belief—the condition of all 
real growth. It would certainly seem 
a great pity if the present possibilities 
of the College for good were to be hin- 
dered and made null by the unfriendly 
distrust of a narrow and sectarian spirit. 
In the long run, the larger policy at 
Antioch will prove the gain of the re- 
ligious fellowship that first founded the 
college, as well as the gain of the insti- 
tution itself. FP. Le HM, 


A just conception of life is too 
large a thing to grasp during the short 
interval of passing through it.— 
Thomas Hardy. 


— Ty 
IN MEMORIAM. 

It was a sad home coming to the 
Unitarian friends in Keokuk, Iowa, 
when from his more recent home in 
Kansas City, the lifeless form of Hon, 
George W.McCrary was borne into the 
Unitarian church June 25, for the last 
service of love and recognition; and 
then laid to rest in the old cemetery, 
where repose the ashes of so many of 
the early friends of the church. One 
by one, the first pastor, Leonard Whit- 
ney, whose body lies there, gathers 
around him his old parishioners. 

The very critical condition of Judge 
Mc Crary’s health has been known to 
but a small circle of friends for several 
months, so that the tidings of his death 
brought a sudden shock of surprise and 
sorrow to the large number of 
those who have known him both asa 
public servant and a private citizen, 
Among all the noble men whose names 
give lustre to the public service, none 
shines more conspiciously for honor and 
truth than that of George W. McCrary, 
and none is more tenderly enshrined in 
the loving hearts of home and the circle 
of intimate friends. Beginning life as 
a poor boy in lowa, he won his way to 
the high posts of honor, as representa- 
tive in Congress, Senator, Cabinet Of- 
ficer and Federal Judge, by the pure 
force of his character and ability. He 
early associated himself with the Uni- 
tarian church of Keokuk, and was 
everywhere loyal to the faith which 
won the enthusiam of his young man- 
hood. At the spring meeting of the 
Kansas Unitarian conference, at Kan- 
sas City, he was at his post and ever 
ready when called upon, with his 
calm, reasonable, sensible speech. How 
few could have guessed from his ap- 
parent strength and interest in every- 
thing around him, that he already 
knew that the shadows were gather- 
ing, and that his time here on earth 
was but short. Deeply impressive, at 
that time, to one who knew the prob- 
abilities of the coming months, was 
the tenderness of his spirit, his affec- 
tionate bearing toward his family, and 
his interest in recalling the associa- 
tions of his earlier years. 

Supported by the courage and ten- 
der loyalty of the wife of his youth, 
who had been his never-failing reli- 
ance in all the years of his public life,and 
surrounded by the faithful devotion of 
his children he entered at last into 
rest. “And thus this man died, leav- 
ing his death for an example of a noble 
courage and a memorial of virtue, not 
only unto young men, but unto all his 
nation. 1, Rh 


MEN AND THINGS, 


Miss DorotHy TENNANT, who is to marry 
the African explorer, Stanley, is the original 
of Millais’ picture ‘‘ Yes or No,” which has 
been made so familiar through engravings. 


Miss Ipa E. Bowser is the first colored 
woman to graduate from the department of 
music of the University of Pennsylvania, She 
is an accomplished violinist and has arranged 
several creditable musical compositions. 


PRESIDENT NORTHRUP of the University 
of Minnesota, commended the class, just 
graduated, that during its entire course there 
had been no occasion for. a single member to 
receive a word of reprimand. Whata contrast 
is the picture here shown, to that offered in the 
recent scandalous outrages at Harvard. 


THE managers of the Industrial Exposition 
of the United States and Canada, to be held 
in Detroit, the last of August, have set a good 
example which the management of the Col- 
umbian Fair should follow; viz., by posting a 
notice in all licenses for restaurants, lunch 
counters, &c., prohibiting all forms of gam- 
bling and the sale of liquors, revoking the lic- 
ense incase of violation of this rule. | 


TueE St Louis Working Girls’ Free Librar 
is one of the best institutions of its kind, 1 
work includes an Evening School, Girls’ Club: 
classes for instruction in sewing and other 
industrial arts. The Association also attends 
to the amusement-loving side of its patrons, ar- 
ranging excursions, concerts and other enter- 
tainments, which afford simple and healthful 
pleasure to those profiting by the same. 


THE Chicago Manual Training School con- 
tinues to grow in popular favor. John B. 
Drake of the Grand Pacific, recently gave 4 
dinner to the faculty and pupils, including 
members ofthe Alumni and the members of 
the Commercial Club under whose patron- 
age the school was established. Prof. ©. 

. Woodward of the Polytechinic depart — 
ment of the University of St. Louis was pres- 
ent and delivered an ‘address, i 
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Gontriknted and Selected, 


ALMA MATER NATIONAL OOLLEGE, 
Written by request 3 4 | ee Re-union, by F. 


TUNE: 


From many ways and wide apart, 
Obedient to thy call, 

Hither we turn with loyal heart, 
Dear Mother of us all! 


Varina, 


For more than gold has been the lore 
We learned beside thy knee,— 

The faith that grows from more to more, 
The truth that maketh free ; 


The strength to do and to endure 
Through good report and ill, 

The heart of love, the conscience pure, 
And the undaunted will. 


We walk the well-known paths once more 
Amid the summer’s bloom; 

We pass familiar thresholds o’er, 
And breathe the air of home. 


Nor we alone; they come unseen, 
Unheard their footsteps fall ; 

Voices long hushed to earth within 
The cloistered silence call. 


Fair visions rise from out the years 
And fast the memories throng,— 

Till the eye fills with happy tears, 
The heart with grateful song. 


Be proud, O Mother, of thy past! 
It lives in thee to-day ; 

And still its high traditions cast 
Their light upon thy way. 


Our love and hope ring out their chime 
Above thy festival; 

Blessings upon thee through all time, 
Thou who hast blessed us all! 


ETHICS AND RELIGION. 


In past numbers of Unity (I haven’t 
the dates at hand,) I had brief articles 
on Religion and on Ethics. I propose 
now a few words on the two combined. 
On the two combined? Yes, for they 
cannot really be separated. 

But have they not been separated in 
the past? In one sense, yes; they have 
been very often and very widely 
separated. There have been many 
who were good, but who were looked 
on as irreligious by the people of their 
time. And in some cases, accepting 
the popular definition, they may have 
thought themselves irreligious. There 
have also been many who were very 
religious, but who were not good. I 
suppose nobody now would speak of 
Socrates as irreligious. Yet he was 
so, as judged by the religious standards 
of the Athens in which he lived. I 
suppose nobody now would say that 
either Constantine or Philip the Second 
was good. Yet both of them were 
looked on as highly religious in their 
time. I suppose also that now nobody 
would deny a person had better be 

d than to be religious, if he could 
not be both. Even the older churches 
would to-day say this. On the surface 
there seems to be here a good deal of 
confusion. But it is all clear enough as 
soon as we look a litttle beneath the 
surface, Religion is man’s attempt to 
put himself into right or favorable 
relations with his God. In the old 
times it was a maxim that the King 
could do no wrong. His will made 
right. If this was so an earthly 
King, much more was it true of the 
invisible Potentate who held in his hand 
the eternal destiny of the soul. The 
character of any particular religion 


then, and so the standard of human 


conduct, would depend entirely on 
the supposed character of God. 
His will was supreme and_ final. 
“Who art thou that replied against 
God?” asks Paul. “ All that a man 
hath will he give for his life.’ How 
much more for his zamortal life. How, 
then, can a man be expected to establish 
and abide by a rule of conduct. other 
than that which he thinks his God re- 
quires? But judged :by our present 
standards, the gods have often been far 
from good. They have been supposed 
to require things that our present con- 
Science condemns. This is not true of 
“pagan” religions only. It is true of 
that which has been popularly repre- 
sented as the God of the Bible and of 

hristianity. The matter becomes plain 
then, does it not? So long as God is 
thought of as a being outside of and 
apart from the nature of things, 

making” right and wrong, it might 


easily happen, as it has, that his laws 
should be imagined to be quite other 
than the essential and eternal laws of 
life. So, between these supposed laws 
of God, and the real laws of right 
there has often been conflict. So the 
man true to his idea of God might be 
in antagonism to the real God of the 
universe. 

So religion, i. e., a devotion to 
the particular conceptions of a particu- 
ular age—has often been immoral; 
and morality 1. e., obedience to the real 
laws of right—has often been irreligi- 
ous. 


But now how is it? We think of God 
to-day as in and through the universe; so 
that the essential and eternal laws of 
things are God’s {laws; and they are no 
other. God’s laws and the laws of 
righteousness are one and the same. 
So it has come to pass that morality is 
only the human side of religion and 
religion is the divine side of morality. 

But there are many earnest men who 
do not yet see all this clearly. ‘There 
are men who cannot honestly say 
“God,” who yet are good and true 
men. There are also men who say 
“ God” so honestly and emphatically 
that they cannot see how any real mor- 
ality can exist in the case of those who 
cannot say it. What shall we do then? 
Theodore Parker, in his prayer at the 
funeral of the atheist, said, “ O, God, 
though he did not know Thy name, 
yet he obeyed Thy laws.” Isn’t this 
the matter of first importance? What 
else did Jesus mean when he said, “ He 
that is not against us is for us?” 

True morality and true religion can- 
not be separated. But if we must 
choose, let us have the righteousness. 
and trust it to flower out into religion. 
So, holding both to my religion and 
morality, 1 would welcome to my 
working fellowshif any one who 
really wanted to find truth and lift up 
mankind. M. J. SAVAGE. 


oo 


THE POSTOFFIOE MISSION CONFER. 
ENOE. 


The Post Office Mission work occupied 
most of the morning session of the last annual 
meeting of the Women’s Conference and 
deserves a word of further notice even at this 
late day. Miss Le Baron, reported for the 
National Committee, appointed in 1886 
at Saratoga. 

Its circular to 'Post Office Mission ap- 
plicants, printed by the A. U. A. is found 
very helpful in saving letter writing, and pre- 
venting misapprehension. 

It has secured the publication of Mr. 
Savage’s “Religions Education of Young 
Children” and “ How to die;” also the re- 
publication of Mr. Wendte’s “Why Am la 
Unitarian,” and Mr, Gannett’s “ Wrestling 
and Blessing.” It has in contemplation 
a tract on “ Consolation,” or “ Our Ideas of 
Immortality,” and request that information of 
any sermon or article of special value for such 
a work be sent to Mrs. Fayette Smith, of Cin- 
cinnati. The Committee recommends con- 
tinued advertizing in one paper, rather than 
spasmodic efforts; the third month being 
found better than the first, and the fourth year 
very successful in the one case where it has 
been tried; also that workers confer with Miss 
Florence Everett, Dorchester, Mass., for sug- 
gestions as to methods, It has been found 
that advertising in local papers of limited cir- 
culation is unprofitable, ‘it being better for 
branches to unite their funds and advertize in 
some more expensive paper. They would 
discourage transferring correspondents from 
one worker to another, as it usually _ ter- 
minates the correspondence, 

Last September the National Committee 
reported that sixty-two secretaries had sent 
out 104000 tracts and papers to about 5000 
people ata cost of nearly $900, and that was 
the slow growth of several years. This spring 
shows nearly go localities where this work is 
done, and in many places there is a group of 
workers instead of one.” The paper read b 
Mrs. Savage, upon Methods showed the result 
of her conscientious labor in the work. 

Mr. Hatch suggested a simple Record Book 
with full width pages at stated intervals only, 


that registering of names might be obviated. | 


He made a vigorous plea for more earnestness 
and devotion to Unitarianism. 

Miss Bailey claimed that no religious de- 
nomination of the present day is so misunder- 
stood as the Unitarian, and that the Post Of- 
fice Mission offers the best means of correct- 
ing this. Sending: messages of peace and 
good will to others affords great happiness and 
is of increasing interest. As Unitarians we 
should consider it a duty as well as a privilege 
to let it be known for what we stand—that the 
followers of Parker and Channing esteem 
character more than creed and soul, growth 
greater than belief—that “Our Opportunity” 
lays upon us the responsibility of removing 
superstition and establishing truths. One of 


the workers in the Mission confessed her 
former experience of the indifference of liber- 
als had made her hopeless of definite results 
and hence her surprise that ministers, profes- 
sors and Sunday school superintendents should 
so gladly read the liberal literature and ask 
for more. Another worker spoke of the loneli- 
ness of those not in sympathy with the 
religious,thought of their community as a rea- 
son for this work, which designs to help such 
to the new life that must grow from a religion 
of love and righteousness. It is needed also 
by those who are dissatisfied with the teach- 
ings of the orthodox churches and are trying 
to think their way out; aud especially by those 
who have never worked with any church, but 
are conscious of religious needs. 

The Sunday Circle is the natural result of 
the Post Office Mission work and often proves 
the nucleus of achurch. This work reveals 
the fact that in many souls the real and the 
ideal are constantly at war, and that with the 
strong thought human sympathy is needed; 
hence liberal literature should be accompanied 
with friendly letters, for as one says “reading 
a letter seems more like talking with a friend 
than reading printed matter does.” The sec- 
ond letter should be prepared with the most 
conscientious care regarding the needs and 
growth of the individual, as as well as regard- 
ing the proper expression of the ideas, for this 
divine religion should not be clothed in rug- 
ged, careless or incomplete language. To the 
doctrinal inquirers who mistake ‘theology for 
religion the liberal thought appears at first de- 
structive, but when the idols are displaced 
reverently, the honest truth-seeker will find 
that “when half-gods go then gods arrive.” 
Another worker told how she and her husband 
gave notice in the local paper that Unitarian 
literature could be had for the asking at their 
home. After atime one and another person 
availed themselves of this offer till finally six 
families were found ready to make sacrifices 
of time and money for the support of a liberal 
church. This work is constantly revealing 
people of intellectual power seeking a religion 
not inconsistent with good judgment. 

Mrs. McConnell, of Denver, reported that 
society wide awake and earnest. The Auxil- 
iary has been of great value in educating the 
women in liberal religion, and many outside 
the charch have becoine interested in its 
meetings. They do not ignore the virtue of 
hospitality, for no service is considered com- 
plete till every stranger has been greeted. 
The slow returns from the work have discour- 
aged some, who expected a rich harvest as 
soon as the seed wassown. Much enthusiasm 
was reported in the Rocky Mountain Confer- 
ence, which is expected to inaugurate a new 
era in the progress of liberal Christianity in 
the West. 

The workers at Sheffield have solved the 
problem of success, by giving the funds re- 
quired, and by taking unlimited pains to meet 
the exact needs of the applicants. They re- 
alize “that a thrill of pleasure is the reward 
when the right word is found for the right 
person, especially when it touches upon higher 
living; the excellent quality of Unitarian ser- 
mons and the wide range of topics making 
this search interesting.” Also that making 
Unitarians is of small moment compared to 
making good citizens, promoting the life of 
the spirit and proving law and love harmo- 
nious. Quotations given from many corres- 
pondents testified to the good accomplished,as 
“You cannot overestimate the value of this 
work. Liberal religious literature is a revela- 
tion to a person unacquainted with that sort of 
natural doctrine, It is an argument more 
forcible than wordy debate or exhortation.” 
“] read most eagerly what you send; when I 
began to receive it, it was like meeting unex- 
pected friends in a strange land.” “Do not 
neglect this work. Your letters, as well as 
tracts, have been a great help in teaching me 
to think rightly. I ought to say, live rightly. 
The best of the teaching is that Christ’s blood 
cannot save from the consequences of sin.” 
The son of a Baptist minister claims that he 
grew to manhood believing only in the multi- 
plication table, but-has come to see that the 
world needs a less bloodthirsty faith, a God 
whom we can with our whole hearts 
acknowledge to be our Father. One of the 
workers most forcibly summed up the whole 
matter by saying: “I believe in the work be- 
cause I believe in the ministry of the sermon, 
in the receptiveness of humanity, in the seed 
that we have to sows and that its fruit is char- 
acter building.” 

CAROLINE A. WeEsT 


OHARLES BEARD’S LEOTURES, 
An Offer. 


To the Editor Unity :—A few com- 
plete sets of the rare lectures on “ Chris- 
tianity in Common Life,” delivered to 
large gatherings of people in Liverpool, 
by the late Rev. Charles Beard, B. A., 
have been placed in my hands by his 
family to be sold, and the proceeds de- 
voted to this little church in which he 
had an especial interest from the day 
of its foundation. The series (bound 
in neat volume) comprises: Woman, 
Education, Good Government, Work 
and Play, Laws of Health, Intemper- 
ance. 

To any one in the U. 8. who mails 
me a dollar bill, with full name and 
address, a copy will be sent, the earliest 


—~ 


applicant receiving in addition “ The 
Kingdom of God” or “ The Place of 
Theology amongst the Sciences.” The 
sets similarly offered to English friends 
have been eagerly and rapidly received. 
[ may mention that this is a rural parish 
in Salop, and the church was founded 
in 1877 by the Rev. W. Carey Wal- 
ters on his withdrawal from the min- 
istry of the Baptist Chapel in the town. 
The congregation is well nigh entirely 
composed of hearty agricultural folks, 
who are making every effort to main- 
tain a church where, as Mr. Beard 
said a few years ago, “ Unitarian and 
Trinitarian can meet together as children 
of one God and servants of one Master, 
where the doubter will be welcomed 
and not shunned because of his doubts, 
and where religion can be taught, not 
as the letter which killeth, but as the 
spirit which giveth life.” 
Yours Fraternally, 
GEORGE EyrE EVANS, 
Minister to the Christian Church, Whitchurch, 
Salop, England. 


She Study Gabte, 


Theodore Parker. A lecture by Samuel 
Johnson, edited by John H. Clifford and Hor- 
ace L. Traubel, Chicago. Charles H. Kerr, & 
Co. Price, $1.00. 

Mr. Kerr has done well to print this 
notable discourse, which, as the work of 
a man almost as distinguished as his sub- 
ject, fully deserves such a service of 
love and appreciation. Mr. Johnson’s 
discourse on Theodore Parker is less bi- 
ographical than philosophic in its char- 
acter. ‘Through its aid we understand 
the entire scope and significance of what 
may be called the Parker movement; 
not for any invention of new ideas or 
methods of thought connected with that 
name, but for the centralizing power and 
genius which rapidly gathered unto it- 
self, in a limited period of time, all the 
new, shaping forces of the age, the half- 
formed hopes and desires of mankind for 
a higher and broader religious faith, of 
which Parker became, almost in the 
twinkling of an eye, the inspired prophet 
and leader. Parker is to-day a more 
living force than ever before, notwith- 
standing his passionate attachment to 
that passing phase of philosophic 
thought, transcendentalism; because of 
the deep, abiding spirituahty of the 
man. He drank at life’s finest sources, 
accepted no compromise, taught the 
most daring truth he knew, lived ho- 
lily and well. He had his faults like 
other men, but they were faults that 
helped rather than hindered his great 
overflowing humanity. Theodore Par- 
ker will always be a man his fellow- 
men iong to come into closer relations 
with, to know better. The republica- 
tion of Mr. Johnson’s learned and inter- 
esting essay will assjst this knowledge. 
Every liberal clergyman should own a 
copy of this little book, and for that 
matter, every intelligent liberal layman 
also. 


“ MIND training by hand practice” 
is justly celebrated by thoughtful Rus- 
kin in the following remark: “Let the 
youth learn to take a straight shaving 
off a plank, or draw a fine curve with- 
out faltering, or lay a brick level in its 
mortar; he has learned a multitude of 
other matters which no lips of man 
could ever teach him.”—/V. 27. 7rzbune. 


I cALL that mind free which resists 
the bondage of habit, does not mechan- 
ically repeat itself and copy the past, 
but forgets what is behind, listens for 
higher and new monitions of con- 
science, and rejoices to pour itself forth 
in fresh and higher exertions.— Chan- 
ning. 

Every man takes care that his 
neighbor does not cheathim. But a 
a day comes when he begins to care 
that he does not cheat his neighbor. 
Then all goes well. He has changed 
his market cart into a chariot of the 
sun.—merson. 


To hold by the full cord of all the 
faith of all the ages, is assuredly far 
more secure than to cling by a single 
thread, even if that thread be the golden 
strand of Christianity —/rances Power 


Cobbe. 
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Shuyeh Hoon Pulpit. 


THE NATION'S DEAD. 


A MEMORIAL DISCOURSE BY CHAP, 
SPOKANE FALLS, 


Without sheddimg of blood there is no re- 
mission.— Hebrews 9-22. 

In a few days, in pursuance of the 
sacred usage of Memorial day, the vet- 
erans of the Grand Army, the faithful 
women of the Relief Corps and the 
people of the great republic, will assem- 
ble in every town and city, to hang 
wreaths upon the monuments and 
scatter flowers upon the graves of our 
dead comrades-in-arms. The memory 
of the dead is an irrepressible passion 
of the heart; it springs up within us as 
leaves and flowers burst from encasing 
buds. Death may hush the living voice, 
break up the conscious fellowship of to- 
day, and resolve the body, that goodly 
and stately tabernacle of the soul, into 
mould and dust. Still, when all his 
havoc is wrought, and hearts are lonely, 
and the light of loving eyes is dimmed 
with tears, a voice is heard proclaiming: 
* Oh death where is thy sting? Oh 
grave where is thy victory?” Crowds 
of human souls line either bank of the 
dark river of death, while their affec- 
tionate remembrances span the sullen 
stream with rainbow arches which 
pledge, even out of the very shadow of 
death, eternal life and eternal reunion 
to the divided children of men. We, 
who are to die, and the dead who are in- 
vested with the majesty of an endless 
existence, shall yet join hands again. 
Our dead have only changed their place 
and mode of life—they still live grandly 
on and will live on forever. So when 
the chill winter is overpast, and spring 
plumes the hills with blossoms, and 
fills the air with wild-bird anthems, we 
strew their graves with flowers and 
say: “ These flowers are the alphabet 
of our hearts; with them we spell out 
faith, hope, heaven!” We write upon 
your dusty graves, Oh companions of 
our other years, with these divine car- 
toons—these majestic tributes of odor- 
ous blossoms—our resolve that your 
memory and glory shall never fade. 

“ How sleep the brave who sitk to rest, 
With all their country’s honors blest. 
When spring with dewy fingers cold, 
Returns to deck their hallowed mold, 
She there shall dress a sweeter sod 
Than Fancy’s feet has ever trod; 

By forms unseen their dirge is sung, 
By hands unseen their knell is rung; 
Their honor comes, a pilgrim gray, 
To bless the turf that wraps their clay, 
And Freedom shall a while repair, 
And dwell a weeping hermit there.” 

The flowers will fade; our words are 
but passing sounds, but as long as the 
nation lives, will it remember these men 
and keep their day of observance as the 
second birth of the republic. 

In all ages, indeed, in every land, 
those who have fought and died for 
their country and its liberties have been 
held in affectionate remembrance by 
loyal hearts. The memory of these, 
the world’s patriots and heroes, mankind 
everywhere—empire and republic alike 
—have ever agreed to honor. For 
these, unknown ages ago old Egypt 
reared her pyramids and left them as a 
world’s wonder. For these, democratic 
Athens founded her famous Ceramicus, 
and crowded its sacred groves with 
altars, shrines and temples, with monu- 
ments and mausoleums, with columns, 
fountains and flowers. For these, re- 
publican Rome consecrated her Cam- 
pus Martius, where, by solemn vote of 
senate and people, her foremost soldiers 
were deemed worthy to repose. For 
these, England has her St. Paul’s and 
Westminster abbey, where sleep her 
Wellingtons, her Napiers and her Nel- 
sons. And for these, by act of con- 
gress, we have established great na- 
tional cemeteries at Gettysburg and 
Antietam, at Arlington and Anderson- 
ville, at Vicksburg and Chattanooga, 
and elsewhere throughout the land. 
Into these have been reverently brought 
the scattered remains of our fellow-com- 
rades; and there, not only our great 
commanders, but all, of whatever rank 
or color, as befits a republic, shall repose 
in dignity and peace beneath the pro- 
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tecting shield of the Union while time 
endures. Death gives the same brevet 
to all. Their life died at its climax; 
they found the path to heaven short 
from the battlefield, and the sacrificial 
ending purified all that went before. 

We would cherish tenderly the mem- 
ory of our heroic dead, who made their 
breast a barricade against their country’s 
foes. Their soldier lives were the 
reveille of freedom to a race in chains; 
their death the tattoo of tyranny in 
arms. They have bequeathed to us 
this grand republic, for the first time 
free indeed, and free for ever, ‘Their 
blood has washed away the foul stain 
of inconsistency and shame from free- 
dom’s escutcheon, and sealed the per- 
petuity of this union with its crimson 
stamp. ‘‘Greater love hath no man 
than this, that a man lay down his life 
for his friends.” 

You will soon march in procession, 
bearing your wreaths with you, to yon- 
der cemetery, the resting place of your 
cempanions in battle and bivouac—our 
sons and brothers—whom history, this 
hour, crowns with the hero’s laurels 
and the martyr’s name. These graves, 
could they speak, would tell of Donal- 
son, of Chickamauga, of Atlanta, of 
the Wilderness and of Appomattox. 
They might recount the horrors of An- 
dersonville and of Libby. They could 
tell of long marches through dust, 
through heat, through mud. They 
could tell of sleeping in their drenched 
clothing night after night, or with the 
winter wind whistling through their 
single blanket. They could tell of the 
random shots along the skirmish line, 
of the rattle of musketry, of the ad- 
vance into the fire, of the enemy’s dead- 
ly welcome, the reforming, the renewed 
charge, the scattered foe and the shouts 
of victory. They could tell, also, of 
the keen twinge of pain at the first 
stroke of the bullet, of the hole torn 
through flesh, sinew and bone, as with 
a red-hot iron, of the racking pain when 
carried from the field, and of the weary, 
suffering weeks in the hospital. I see 
them, after a great battle, gory, 
mangled and maimed, spread out on the 
bare ground, under the pouring rain, 
suffering agonies of pain and thirst; or, 
bitterest fate of all, carried from the 
field to that carnival of loathsome dis- 
ease and awful death, the infernal prison 
pen—that foul blot upon the humanity 
and honor of the South, upon which 
the world cries Shame, and which no 
chivalry can ever wipe out. These 
were the charnel houses, where. suffer- 
ing, starvation and fell disease ran riot, 
murdering thousands by slow torture; 
where grim despair had his seat, and 
upon whose portals was written: ‘Let 
him who enters here leave hope be- 
hind.” Not to open afresh old wounds 
do I recall these things, but it is fitting 
that we should remember at this time 
the cost of rebellion, the price of 
liberty, and of the redeemed national life. 
Great sins require great atonements and 
the blood of our soldier dead was 
needed for the salvation of a nation 
that had greatly sinned. Upon the 
cross of anguish have these martyred 
ones been raised, and are drawing the 
hearts of all men in devotion to those 
principles to which they yielded up all 
that man can yield. 

Comrades! All over this broad land 
to-day the loyal church-bells of every 
hamlet and village have chimed to 
gather the people together in their places 
of worship. We are called upon to 
forget for a moment the common places 
of daily routine, and the breathless pur- 
suit of the dollar; to repeat once more 
the short and simple creed of eternal 
fidelity to national unity, and to remem- 
ber the immense debt which we owe 
to those who stood in the front line of 
events, at the first roll of the drum, in 
the crisis of the republic’s fate. As we 
have an anniversary of the nation born, 
so have we an anniversary of the nation 
saved. American patriotism was the 
issue that made us comrades at first; 
that was the issue for which 400,000 
men laid down their young and noble 
lives, and by that issue we are bound 
together as a brotherhood to-day. All 


other questions we leave to the people. | 
In yonder graves, in every cemetery of 
the land, and all along the trail of the 
Grand Army of the Republic, from 
Gettysburg to Louisiana, there rest Co- 
lumbia’s sons, who, when mad treason 
sought to throttle liberty, to rend the 
republic into tatters and to shame us 
before the world, sprang to the rescue, 
quenched with their blood the flames 
which wrapped the temple of freedom, 
and gave their lives to redeem the Fath- 
erland. Had the brave “boys in blue,” 
whose graves you will this week honor, 
been the cravens they were estimated 
to be by thechivalry of the slave power, 
this people would more fully appreciate 
to-day, by bitter experience, what the 
peril was and how great the salvation. 

The political institutions of our coun- 
try have been evolved under the influ- 
ence of two marked public events. Both 
were periods of revolution, and both 
culminated in war. The war of 1776 
was justifiable, for it involved the right 
of a distinct people to independent na- 
tional life and growth. It was not the 
success of that revolution which justified 
it. It was the justice of it that secured 
success. The war occasioned by the 
ordinance of secession was unjustifiable 
because it sought te defeat the very 
end that justified the revolution of 1776 
namely, the unity, destiny and growth 
of the nation, While the first war was 
fought in the interest of self-govern- 
ment and freedom, and under the in- 
spiration of the spirit of the age;the 
second was precipitated in the interest 
of oligarchy and caste, and was struck 
for the perpetual enslavement of a por- 
tion of the human family. 

The first-revolution gave existence, 
name and promise to the infant nation. 
We became a people by the successful 
act of severance from Great Britian, but 
this war did not and could not do all 
that was required to put the nation in 
possession of the entire means of fulfill- 
ing its destiny. A future crisis had yet 
tocome. ‘Two great steps of advance 
had yet to be taken; the first was the 
enfranchisement of the whole people 
with civil rights, and the next, the 
necessary consequence of the first, their 
admission to equal political privileges. 
Slavery at the South stood in the way 
of both, and conscious of its relation to 
the changes toward which the country 
was advancing, its champions struck a 
blow intended to sever a union whose 
seminal ideas were hostile to inequality 
and caste. These graves were not here, 
this occasion would not have been, had 
not a portion of the American people 
joined in armed resistance to the na- 
tional flag and the national power. 
Few wars arise from so profound a 
cause. It was not a wrangle for terri- 
tory or power. It was not a war for 
plunder, to avenge an insult, or to pre- 
serve the balance of power. It was a 
collision between two antagonistic prin- 
ciples in society, wherein one was being 
gradually worn away by attrition with 
the other, until enraged by the abra- 
sion, it sprang up in armed revolt. 
Whosoever imagines that our contro- 
versy in arms arose from any slighter 
cause, or that it could have been pre- 
vented by this or that concession, has 
not read aright. Thus began the great 
rebellion of 1861. 

When that momentous year began 
ours was the most unwarlike nation of 
the earth. -For nearly fifty years no 
spot in any state had been the scene of 
a battle. Thirty millions of people had 
an army of ten thousand men. The 
faith of the people in the stability of 
our institutions was like their faith in 
the eternal course of nature. The land 
was filled with the hum of industry, 
and our commerce urged its sails to 
every quarter of the globe. Our pros- 
perity was the wonder of the world. 

e were dotting the land with mills 
and schools; cobwebbing sea and air 
with the telegraph; spanning the earth 
with railroads and bridging the ocean 
with ships. Our agriculture was feed- 
ing the hungry millions of Europe; art, 
mechanism, and inventions were slowly 
freeing the masses from drudgery; let- 


ters, literature and learning were a free 


gift to all the people, and everywhere 
from the Atlantic wave to the Pacific 
surge, prosperity kissed the hand of in. 
dustry. Peace, liberty and persona] 
security were gifts as common and uni- 
versal as sunshine, showers and fruitfy] 
seasons; and all our blessings sprang 
from one source — owed obedience 
ence to the lawfully expressed will of 
the majority. This is not one of the 
doctrines of our system—it is the system 
itself. It is our political firmament, in 
which all the other truths are set as 
stars in heaven. It is the all-encom. 
passing air, the breath of the nation’s 
life. Against this principle the whole 
weight of the rebellion was thrown, 
Its overthrow would have brought such 
ruin as might follow in the physical 
universe, if the power of gravitation 
were destroyed, and 

“Among the constellations 

sprung 

And planets, rushing from aspect malign 
Of fiercest opposition, in mid sky 

Should combat and their jarring spheres 

confound.” 

As a flash of lightning in a midnight 
storm reveals the abysmal horrors of 
the sea, so did the flash of the first gun 
disclose the yawning abyss into which 
rebellion was ready to plunge us. The 
parricides of the republic dared us to 
the wager of battle. They hoped to 
extend the clanking chains of slavery 
over every inch of our common heri- 
tage. It was their boast that they 
would call the roll of their slaves under 
the shadow of Bunker Hill monument, 
and flaunt the ensign of a slave and 
confederacy from the dome of the 
capitol. ‘They claimed that the Amer- 
can Union was a rope of sand from 
which at any and all times states 
had a right to withdraw; and _ that the 
government could neither enforce its 
laws or preserve its existence against its 
enemies from within. 

As the sound of that cannon shot, 
fired by the right hand that now 
moulders in the grave of the suicide, 
went echoing around the earth, the 
ruling classes of the old world, kings, 
nobles and priests, hailed it as an as- 
surance of their long-continued mas- 
tership. The struggling and enslaved 
peoples trembled, as they feared that 
the last hope of humanity was about 
to pass away in the storm of battle. 
For this was felt by them with a sure 
instinct to be the conflict of the ages, 
fought on a broader theatre than ever 
before, the struggle of the individual 
man to reach his proper level as man, 
regardless of birth, caste, poverty or 
color. Their cause was the ever-ad- 
vancing and invincible cause of hu- 
manity and God; their flag was the 
old and sacred flag of liberty; their 
music was a drum-beat for mankind; 
their roll-call was a roster of the na- 
tions. Every shot they fired was a 
solid shot for humanity, and was 
equally a blow struck for Kossuth in 
Hungary, Garibaldi in Italy, John 
Bright in England, Parnell in Ireland, 
and for the great and good in all lands 
who strive to help their fellow men. 

War is oftimes God’s Damascus 
blade of retributive justice, cleaving 
down those forms of tyranny and 
wrong that have grown too colossal 
for milder handling. It was only a 
“fiery gospel writ in burnished rows 
of steel” which could carry convic- 
tion to the hearts of our people on the 
subject of the gigantic wrong that 
was the cause of all our woe. The 
swift surgery of the sword must be 
invoked when the milder medie¢ine of 
peace avails not to cure. The tem- 
pest purifies the air, the tornado sweeps 
away the malaria, the knife removes 
the cancer, and the principles of liberty 
and justice, tried in the fiery crucible 
of rebellion, came forth with renewed 
lustre. It is nature’s law that only 
through the heated furnace is the pure 
metal produced. Great truths are 
envolved and thereafter stand unques- 
tioned and immutable, only through 
dire conflict and the furnace of bat- 
tle. The shock of charging armies 
seems but the heart throbs of mighty 
nations, moving on to higher civiliza- 
tions and grander destinies. There. 
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came with the roar of Sumter’sguns, 
the overwhelming tide, the flood, the 
randest outburst of passionate and 
enduring patriotism which the world 
has ever seen. 

From every river, from every hillside 
and farm, from the quiet of the village, 
from the hum of the city, from the fo- 
rum and the bench, from the pulpit and 
the platform, from the cottage, the 
workshop and the warehouse, came the 
great Union army, two and a half mil- 
lions strong. The youth left his plow 
standing in the field, the anvil ceased its 
merry chorus, the mill stopped its clat- 
ter, the clerk left the counter, the stu- 
dent closed his book, the merchant drop- 
ped his yardstick, the carpenter laid aside 
his plane, and all pressed for a place in 
their country’s service, as the streams 
pour their waters into the sea. Rich 
and poor, old and young went together. 
The woodsman in the forests of Maine, 
as he stood on the fallen pine, paused 
as his ear caught the wild alarm of war; 
the ax lies at the tree, the woodsman is 
with his comrades in the tented field. 
Thecry is echoed from Bunker Hill, 
and again the plains of Concord and 
Lexington Swarm with armed men. 
The vast marts of commerce and trade 
thrill to the shock. The trumpet cry 
mounts to the summit of the Allegha- 
nies, and over the rich prairies of the 
West swells the summons to arms. The 
gorges of the Rocky mountains reverbe- 
rate, and the crests of the Sierra Neva- 
da re-echo the sound, as it passes on to 
the land where roll the Sacramento and 
the Oregon. Theland became a camp, 
and the people a war-like host, who re- 
solved that the principles of justice and 
liberty, which the pen of Jefferson had 
announced, they would at the point of 
the bayonet maintain. 

In a moment, we were not merely a 
people with an army—we were a peo- 
ple in arms. The nation was in column 
—not all at the front but all in the array. 
In that day every true man either 
marched and fought, or upheld the arms 
of those who did, with words and acts 
of cheer, and guarded their backs from 
the stealthy stroke of the Northern trai- 
tor. 

“They left the plowshare in the mold, 

The flocks and herds without a fold, 

The sickle in the unshorn grain, 

The corn half garnered on the plain; 

And mustered in their simple dress, 

For wrongs to seek a stern redress ; 

To write those wrongs, come weal, come woe, 
To perish or o’ercome the foe.’* 

We began the struggle standing on 
the defensive. We aimed only at self- 
preservation—at the restoration of the 
old Union; the Union as it was, was our 
first war cry; but this ground was not 
broad enough for the people to stand 
upon, in a conflict that demanded more 
than the repetition of the past. The 
loss of property, the clash of the sabre, 
the rattle of musketry, the roar of artil- 
lery, and the wasted blood of their 
children were all needed to arouse the 
people to understand that civilization 
hinged on the American problem. The 
arms of the nation were paralyzed until 
we affirmed the broad doctrine of uni- 
versal civil liberty, and took the field 
under standards that identified our hosts 
with the armies of liberty in all lands 
and ages. 

_ Three years of the war were spent 
in educating ourselves and our leaders. 
At first we loaded our guns with taffy. 
We went down to Bull Run with proc- 
lamations of comfort to the rebels, and 
Were defeated. We marched through 
Virginia apologizing right and left, pro- 
tecting as property and returning 
runaway slaves, and were defeated. We 
encamped in the swamp of the Chick- 
ahominy with a candidate for the pres- 
dency, and were defeated. We kept 
the musket from the negro, and were 
defeated; until at last the Almighty 
Purpose was revealed, our guns pro- 
claimed liberty, and our cannons thun- 

ered emancipatiou, and the walls of 
secession began to reel. The dullest 
man came at last to see, in the sharp 
school of 500 battles, that even if we 
Were not fighting to free the negroes, 
we must at least free the negroes to 
‘top the fighting. So, in the providence 


of God, an act of sublime justice be- 


came also a measure of military neces- 
sity, and that the Union might live the 
bondsmen were set free. After four 
years of tossing on a stormy sea our 
ship of state entered her harbor, with 
the starry flag waving from her mast- 
head ; and the surrender of Appomattox 
decided that the whole country should 
again be called “The United States of 
America.” 

“When the storm was dispelled, and the 


tempest was through, 
We could count every star on the field of the 


blue.” 

It was this higher and truer inspira- 
tion that made the soul of John Brown 
the marching companion of our soldiers, 
and made them sing as they pressed 
into battle— 


“In the beauty of the lilies Christ was born 
across the sea, 


With a glory in his bosom that transfigures 
you and me; 

As He died to make men holy, let us die to 
make them free— 

While God is marching on.” 

Under this sign we conquered. Hu- 
man slavery fled away, civil rights were 
decreed by the nation to all men and 
women within its borders, to be followed 
by the conferring of full political rights 
upon 4,000,000 citizens of this republic 
to whom they had been wrongfully de- 
nied, and soon to be followed by the 
conferring of every right of citizenship 
upon one half, and that the best half 
of American people. 

But in the great war, men were not 
the only patriots, nor are they our only 
victors. The women in their sphere 
fought as well, suffered as much and 
labored as greatly. Asin the time of 
Love’s Divine Martyr they were 
“last at the cross and earliest at the 
grave,” so in our struggle tney were 
the most faithful at the army hospital, 
the most watchful at the soldier’s grave, 
and cherished in every way the man- 
hood that was their defense. They 
were the heart and soul of the Union 
aid societies and sanitary commissions. 
The same willing fingers, now ready to 
gather flowers and form the wreaths, 
then picked the lint, wound the band- 
ages, and bound up the shattered limb. 
The last word breathed from the dying 
lips of the expiring patriot was the 
name of mother, sister, wife or nurse. 

Itis held by menof science that when 
a person dies, the retina of the eye holds 
the image of the last object which it 
saw in life. So the soul when it leaves 
the body, may retain the image of the 
object of its last thought and bear its 
impression into the world of the here- 
after. Thus have the images of the 
noble women of the war been borne 
upon the souls of heroes and _ patriots 
into the very presence of the infinite, 
there to be cherished forever. We 
cannot realize what woman endured 
during those long, slow years. For 
each added burial-mound in the battle- 
field there was a vacant seat at the 
hearthstone, and every dead face lying 
on the field of blood told a tale of 
heartbreak in some stricken household 
faraway. The widowed hearts and 
blighted homes, represented by the 
unknown dead cast into the long 
trenches on the bloody field of war, 
must be added to the great and solemn 
price wherewith we have bought our 
freedom. 

“Warriors and statesmen have their need of 
praise, 

And what they do and suffer men record ; 

But the long sacrifice of woman’s days, 

Passes with scarce a thought, with scarce a 
word,”’ 

Our country owes them a debt that 
can never be paid, and this is the only 
national debt that she can not pay. The 
men of the Grand Army defended more 
than the Union. They stood for liberty 
and progress. They took the standard 
from the hand mf Washington and 
lifted it to a sublimer victory and a 
higher level. They dedicated the con- 
tinent to freedom. They cleansed the 
old flag with their blood. They un- 
chained the slave. They destroyed the 
barbarism of our country. They met 
death everywhere and in every form; 
wherever duty called, these soldiers of 
liberty laid down their lives for the 
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right. They said to fettered labor, you 
shall own your own soul wherever the 
flag floats and the eagle flies. In the 
name of the future these men abolished 
the crimes of the past. By the roar of 
their cannon they purified the moral 
atmosphere of the land, as the material 
air is purified by the artillery of heaven. 
They fought for liberty until all were 
free, and finished the work which‘ our 
fathers began. Had it not been for 
these dead soldiers and their comrades, 
we should have been a broken and dis- 
graced people to-day, the scoff and 
scorn of the world. The experiment 
of free government would have been 
an eternal failure ; the old flag would 
have lost half its stars and all its glory, 
and the United States would have been 
erased from the map of the world. 

With the first day of the war our 
brothers began to die. Hardly had the 
head of the column crossed tne border, 
hardly had the keel of the warship cut 
the Southern waters when the roll of 
the dead began. Year by year it 
lengthened. Dead on the slippery deck! 
Dead by the nightly campfire! Dead 
in the smoky hell of battle! Dead in 
the ghastly prison pens! Four hundred 
thousand men breasted the iron hail and 
poured out their blood and lay with 
their white faces upturned to God, that 
our country might live, and law, liberty 
and manhood might not perish from the 
land. The old soldiery cannot forget 
their fallen comrades. The fellowship 
of the battlefield, welded in blood and 
fire, sworn to on the altar of death, can- 
not fall asunder like sheaves unbound. 
The men who slept under the same 
blanket, stood in the same line, follow- 
ed the same flag, charged together when 
death smote at every step, closing up as 
the dying fell, will not forget the fallen 
brave. Fresh in memory are those 
who were once with us in march and 
battle—but now it is peace; we fire no 
volleys over the soldier’s grave, and 
hands that once grasped the sword-hilt 
now scatter flowers. We cannot honor 
these men, but we can honor ourselves 
by keeping their memory sacred in our 
hearts; by revering their shining deeds 
in the name of all that is dear to man, 
and by consecrating ourselves anew to 
the cause of liberty and justice, while 
we leave our dead in the loving arms 
of the Infinite! 

Comrades, as we send out our all-hail 
to these lost sons and brothers who fell 
contending for liberty and law, our 
dead companions seem mustering again 
and falling into line. As the Eastern 
warrior imagined that the shades of his 
slain brethren closed often around him, 
so those once with us on march and post, 
in camp and field, afloat and ashore, 
seem returning as we invoke their 
memories. Once more the drums are 
rolling, and the colors tattered in a hun- 
dred battles wave again. We seem to 
look upon the deep lines of blue, upon 
the floating standards and flashing arms. 
In mighty square and lengthened 
column form a third of a million men, 
who did all that mortal arm could do, 
and then fell in the line of battle, or sick- 


ened in the poisonous swamp, or starv- | 


ed in the foul stockade, or sank in the 
boundless blue. 

Gathered home from the grave, 

Risen from sun and rain, 

Rescued from wind and wave, 

The legions of our brave 

Are all in line again. 

May their shadowy presence be an 
inspiration to all noble thought and high 
and honorable purpose. Their work 
has ended, but not until the strange and 
varied drama of our nation’s history 
shall have closed will it be seen how 
wondrous the issue and how grand the 
reward of such a sacrifice. Like a belt 
of light, their work will span the globe. 
and when the day comes that shall see 
the swords beaten into plowshares and 
the desert blooming as the rose, not on- 
ly will the generations that follow us 
here, but from far-off*Africa and India 
and Japan will men look to our West- 
ern sun, and feel that the sacrifices of 
this great army have led to the peace 
and glory that they will then enjoy. 

These, comrades, are but our advance 
guard, Their tour of duty done, they 


have gone on to their encampment on 
the plains of the blessed, which is for 
all those who know their duty and do 
it. Daily and hourly is our number 
growing less. Another and another 
veteran marches to join those who have 
gone before, to await the final inspec- 
tion. “Part of the host have crossed 
the flood, and part are crossing now.” 

The day is not far when the last sol- 
dier of the Grand Army of the Repub- 
lic, his hand tremulous with the age of 
go years, shall sprinkle on your tomb 
or mine his last tribute of flowers. A 
hundred states and a hundred and fifty 
millions of citizens will then celebrate 
Memorial day. When that day shall 
come, may his failing eyes behold the old 
flag of his fathers—no stars dimmed and 
no stripes erased—then as now, the 
symbol of liberty and equality; then as 
now floating over a free and noble peo- 
ple, made free and noble by the death 
of those who fell, and the loyalty of 
those who still survive! 

The pillars of our present peace are 
planted deep in these soldier’s graves. 
May that peace long endure; may the 
noise of war never be heard again in our 
land! 

Down the dark future, thro’ long generations, 

The echoing cry of violence shall cease; 
And like a bell, in solemn, sweet vibrations, 

I hear once more the voice of Christ say, 


Peace. 
Peace! <And no longer from her brazen por- 
tals, 
The blast of war’s dead organs rend the 
skies, 


But beautiful as songs of the immortals— 
The holy melodies of love shall rise. 
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July 3, 1890 


Roles from thy Hiss. 


Missionary Work in S. Dakota.—Rev. Helen 
G. Putnam gives account of her pioneer ex- 
periences in the following letter, dated Bowdle, 
S. Dakota, June 18: “I send to-day an 
Ipswich Gazetle of June 12, which will give 
you a hint as to the effect of Unitarian dis- 
courses and literature. I preached there 
about six weeks ago, and this Mr. Mulhol- 
land’s sermon of two weeks ago has awakened 
a great fear in the heart of this Congrega- 
tional minister. Mr. M. has reached that 
state of mind where he feels that he cannot 
honestly preach in an orthodox pnipit. He 
lives in North Dakota,is much liked as a 
man and as a speaker. I had the interesting 
experience of preaching in a school house last 
Sunday afternoon, where a Presbyterian min- 
ister had given an intensely orthodox sermon 
in the morning. I heard it and was told by 
the minister that he felt I was giving the 
people a most dangerous doctrine. Before 
closing his discourse he said he did not want 
to draw any inferences, but he did want to 
give them an anchor to which they could 
fasten their faith. He apologized to me for 
the long service and regretted that I should 
have such a tired audience to talk to, for he 
says, ‘although I consider you an arch-heretic 
I still desire to be courteous.’ But the people 
were not very tired, for after Sunday-school 
they had dinner and so were refreshed. Some 
others came later and the little house was 
packed. The men brought in seats from 
their wagons and some stood on the door- 
steps to listen to that ‘strange and dangerous 
doctrine.’ I cannot close without telling you 
of what a man does with Unity. Mrs, 
Simonds, of Chicago, sends copies to his wife, 
and he, as he goes about his business of cattle 
buyer, takes copies with him and takes them 
out among the cattle men and reads them. 
One sermon by Virgil H. Brown he has read 
so many times that the paper is worn out. 
He is an Ipswich man and has the reputation 
of being a terrible infidel. He does not go to 
the orthodox churches, but is happy enough 
when he can hear any Unitarian doctrine, 
which gives rise to his reputation. If the 
people were not so poor there would be an 
organization formed. ‘Two or three have said, 
‘If we only have good crops, and this rain 
brightens the prospect, we shall be able to 
have regular preaching in the fall.’ It is good 
to carry our gospel where it is so needed. 
The editor of the Gazeffe has asked for a 
Unitarian sermon for his paper once or twice 
a month,” 


Decorah, Iowa.—Rev. S. S. Hunting writes, 
June 22, as follows: This is the “Commuion 
of Flowers” with Unity Church at Decorah, 
As the society’s new Easter service was a 
happy surprise to the congregation, the flower 
service Was a happier surprise. Some of the 
bulbs that were given at Easter, “ Unita 
Flora,” were about ready to blossom, and were 
on a stand, and the bits of foliage plants had 
become vigorous and attractive. The service 
consisted of recitations and songs by the Sun- 
day School under the direction of the Supe- 
rintendent and teachers, (all ladies) and lasted 
about an hour. The thirty pupils speak well 
for the Society, which was organized less than 
six months ago; and all were beautiful and 
happy. The ladies cannot be surpassed in zeal 
and executive ability when they have anything 
to do that commands their attention. In no 
place in the West wherelI have had this 
“ flower communion ” have the ladies brought 
flowers more freely and profusely; and we 
have had other occasions since | came to Iowa 
which gave us exceeding satisfaction. At this 
season of the year, Decorah, nestled. among 
the hills on the Upper Iowa river, is certainly 
the most lovely of lovely locations. If it 
were on the main track of the two railroads 
which come here and stop, or if one of them 
went through, the beauty of the place would 
attract strangers in summer. Although there 
never was a “shot-tower” here the bluff is 
high enough for one. Our interest is in the 
new church. The foundation of the edifice 
is now about complete, and the plans are be- 
fore the carpenters for bids, which will be 
opened the first of July. 

We hope to have a small but beautiful 
church to be dedicated here in the month of 
October. The part which the pastor took in 
the service to-day, was reading appropriate 
selections on ‘ Nature’ from Emerson, Lowell, 
Bryant, Wordsworth and Shakespeare, with 
the opening prayer; and then addressing the 
school and congregation about fifteen minutes 
after the other services, 

The address referred to the meaning and 
language of flowers, and then the pastor gave 
to the “little church” of children these em 
blems of nature, with appropriate remarks. 
After this the little ones of the infant class 
passed the baskets through the whole con- 
gregation. Such was our “Communior of 
Flowers.” 


Boston.—Rev. Henry G. Spaulding, since 
his return from California, has made several 
stirring addresses on the great growth of 
Sunday-schools on the Pacific coast and their 
great value as a nucleus of a new Unitarian 
church in many a young city, He brings 
home, as a lesson. to the East, the duty to 
methodize and perfect our schools, and to lend 
a helping hand in California and Oregon. 
—The Monday club lately had a talk on the 
Western Conference, and suggested for an- 
other fresh, vital subject Rev. E. B, Payne’s 
proposed amendment to the A. U. A, con- 
stitution defining the term “ Christianity.” 
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—In New York a rabbi recommended in a 
public address that Jewesses be permitted to 
officiate in the synagogues. 

—The Unitarian Sunday-.school society has 
arranged for new manual to be entitled “A 
Study of the Sects.” 

—The spring conference meetings abound 
with reports of new churches. Unitarians in 
several suburban towns, with easy transit to 
the city, feel assured of success in their efforts 
to start a home church for such families as 
are removed beyond the city limits. 


Portland, Oregon.—The many friends of 
Dr. Stebbins in this vicinity were glad to wel- 
come him on his late visit, and the Unitarian 
church was well filled on the occasion of his 
preaching. Last Sunday he spoke for Mr. 
Copeland at Tacoma, and on the 29th of this 
month he will be in Olympia. Mr. John 
Fretwell, of England, spoke in the Seattle 
pulpit June 15th and afterward at Tacoma, 
At present he is on his way to Alaska. The 
Olympia people hope that on his return to 
California he may be able to relieve Mr. Van 
Ness, the superintendent who is preaching at 
San Francisco and Alameda, and thus allow 
Mr. Van Ness to visit the State of Washing- 
ton, where his missionary labors are so greatly 
needed, 

Jamestown, N. Y.—Rev. Henry Frank, of 
Jamestown, was summoned to appear June 
24, 25, in the village of Ellington before the 
Western New York Association of Congre. 
gational Ministers and Churches, to “show 
cause why the Association should not with- 
draw fellowship” from him on account of his 
“attitude toward the faith commonly held by 
the Congregational denomination.” Mr. 
Frank will doubtless seize the opportunity 
to end a connection which can be but an 
annoyance and embarrassment to him. 


Ann Arbor, Mich.—The Baccalaureate ser- 
mon of President Angell before the graduat- 
ing class of the Michigan University on Sun- 
day June 22nd, abounded in words of wisdom. 
He said: Press bravely forward. Cherish 
your noblest and most heroic purposes. If 
God send you to the thickest of the fight for 
righteousness and truth, remember that He 
does it because he would bring your character 
to its highest development, and because the 
victory of righteousness and truth is the su- 
preme end he has in view. Rejoice that he has 
pronounced his benediction on your life. 


Perry, lowa.—The Western Secretary, J. 
R. Effinger, lectured in this enterprising town 
on Monday evening, June 23,0n “The New 
Solution of Old Problems.” It was the first 
attempt of a few Unitarians and others to 
have a meeting under their own auspices. 
The Congregational church was used and the 
attendance good, It is hoped that from time 
to time this beginning can be followed up, and 
the way prepared for the organization of 
another church, 


Columbia, Mo.— We have received a copy 
of the Columbia Herald containing full re- 
ports of the commencement exercises of the 
Missouri State University. ‘The baccalaureate 
sermon was delivered by Rey. J. H. Foy, D. 
D., L.L.D. of the Christian church. During 
the year 428 students were enrolled, and the 
University’s outlook for the coming year is 
encouraging to its friends. 


Omaha, Neb.—Rev. N. M. Mann of Omaha 
preaches his sermon of June 15th, in the Her- 
ald of June 16th, from the text, “ Consider the 
lilies, how they grow.” He discoursed upon 
life and growth in a way that must bear good 
results. We understand that the desire is 
ripening fora new church home. Plans of 
the new building are already being discussed. 


Sioux City.— Unity church was crowded on 
Sunday morning, June 22, at Flower service. 
Thirty-two persons were welcomed into the 
church, seventeen from Miss Safford’s study 
classes, six from the young people’s class and 
eleven from the older people’s class. Five 
children were dedicated. 


Des Moines, Iowas—The Secretary .of the 
Western Conference spent Sunday June 22nd, 
in Des Moines, preaching in the morning and 
spending an hour in consultation with the 
trustees of the church. 


THE SAILING OF KING OLAF, 
and other ms. By Alice Williams Brother- 
ton. A balled founded on the old Norse legend, 
with seventy-two other poems of great variety as 
to subject. Cloth, square 18mo; handsomely 


bound, with full page illustration in gilt on the 
cover. 145 pages. 50 cents by mail. 


Not ony musical but full of thought and delicious 
fancy.—Philadelphia Record. 


“The Sailing of King Olaf,” the m which gives the 
book its title, is a finely treated Norse legend, and the 
ae Songs” are very light and dainty, showing great 
delffacy of imagination and sportive play of fancy.— 
New Orleans Times-Democrat. 


We cannot recall another book of recent poetry of 
anything like the same dimensions that has an equal 
diversity. Itisthe work of a real poet, and one who 
has at times a daring inspiration.—Cincinnati Commer- 
cial Gazette. 
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A PURE SOULED LIAR! 


An Anonymous Novel, Original, American, 
Copyrighted. 191 pages. Mailed for 30 cents. 

“In many respects a remarkable book. Its titleisa 
puzzle, its mechanical make-up is unique, and the plot 


of = story is altogether novel.’’—Saturday Evening 


e 

“There fs nothing unworthy here, either in morals or 
art.”’-—American. 

“One of the strongest and most fascinating books of 
the season.’’—Northern Budget. 
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UNITY. 


Ohe Home, 


HELPS TO HIGH LIVING. 


Sun. —Pity and need make all flesh kin. 

Mon, —There is no grief like hate. 

Tues. —The bound form passes, but the free 
truth stands. 

Wed. —Far hath he gone whose foot treads 
down one fond offence. 

Thurs.—Pity makes the world soft to the 
weak, and noble for the strong. 


Fri. —The dew drop and the star shine sis- 
terly, 
Globing together incommon work. 
Sat. —The soul of things is sweet, the heart 


of being is celestial rest. 
(Edwin Arnold's “Light of Asia.”) 


“THERE'S ALWAYS SOMETHING TO 
BOTHER US.” 


A “bother” may be your own making, 
A hot little stir in your mind; 
And “ bother ” is much as you take it, 
A hindrance, a keep, or a grind! 
The stream meets with pebbles to stop it, 
But still it runs gaily along, 
And turns all i#s “stops” to the music, 
And sings to the summer a song. 
Young Days. 


——— 


HOW SHE ATTRAOTED ATTENTION, 

A little incident—it is a true story— 
occurred a few years ago in Philadel- 
phia which has its significance for many 
of our readers. 

The owner of a large retail store 
gave a holiday to all his employes in 
tlhe middle of June. Cashiers, foremen, 
salesmen and women, cash boys and 
porters, all were invited to spend the 
day on the grounds of the country seat 
owned by theiremployer. Tents were 
erected, a band of music was stationed 
in a grove, and special trains were char- 
tered to carry the guests to the country 
and home again. 

Nothing else was talked of for weeks 
before the happy day. The sales- 
women, most of whom were young, 
anxiously planned their dresses, and 
bought cheap and pretty  muslins, 
which they made up evenings, that 
they might look fresh and gay. Even 
the cash boys bought new cravats and 
hats for the great occasion. 

There was one girl, whom we shall 
call Jane, who could not indulge her- 
self in any pretty bit of finery. She 
was the only child of a widowed 
mother, who was paralyzed. Jane 
was quick and industrious, but she had 
been but a few months in the store, and 
her wages barely kept her and her 
mother from want. 

“What shall you wear?” said the 
girl next to her behind the counter. 
“IT bought such a lovely blue lawn.” 

“T have nothing but this,” said Jane, 
glancing down at her rusty black 
merino, 

“But that is a winter dress! You'll 
melt, child. There'll be games and 
boating and croquet. You must have 
a summer gown, or else don’t go.” 

Girls of fifteen like pretty gowns. 
Jane said nothing for a few minutes. 

“I must wear this,” she said firmly. 
‘And I think I will go. Mother 
wishes it, and I like to get. all the fun 
[ can out of life.” 

“But you can’t play croquet in— 
that,” 

“It is always fun to see other people 
have fun,” said Jane bravely. 

The day came, bright and hot, and 
Jane went in her heavy, well-darned 
dress. She gave up all idea of “fun” 
for herself, and set to work to help 
others find it. On the grounds she 
Started games for the children, ran to 
lay the table, brought water to the 
old ladies, was ready to pin the torn 
gowns or to applaud a “good ball.” 
She laughed and was happy and 
friendly all the time. She did not play, 
but she was surrounded by a cheerful, 
merry group wherever she went. 

On the way home to town the 
employer, who was a shrewd busi- 
hess man, beckoned to his superin- 
tendent. 

“There is a girl here whose friendly, 
polite manner is very remarkable. 

She will be valuable to me as a sales- 
woman. Give her a good position,— 
that young woman in black.” And he 
pointed her out. 
he next day she was promoted 


into one of the most important de- 
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partments, and since that time her 
success has been steady. 

The good humor and kindness of 
heart which enabled her to “find fun 
in seeing others have fun” was the 
best capital for her business. She had 
the courage, too, to disregard poverty, 
and to make the best of life,—a courage 
which is rare, and which rarely fails to 
meet its reward.— Youth’s Companion. 


PUBLIG SAFETY 


DEMANDS 


That only honest and reliable medicines 
should be placed upon the market. It can- 
not, therefore, be stated too emphatically, 
nor repeated too often, that all who are in 
need of a genuine Blood-purifier should 
be sure and ask for 


Ayer’s 


Sarsaparilla. Your life, or that of some one 
near and dear to you, may depend on the 
use of this well-approved remedy in prefer- 
ence to any other preparation of similar 
name. It is compounded of Honduras sar- 
saparilla (the variety most rich in curative 
properties), stillingia, mandrake, yellow 
dock, and the iodides. The process of man- 
ufacture is original, skilful, scrupulously 
clean, and such as to secure the very best 
medicinal qualities of each ingredient. This 
medicine is not boiled nor heated, and is, 
therefore, not a decoction; but it is a com- 
pound extract, obtained by a method ex- 
clusively our own, of the best and most 
powerful alteratives, tonics, and diuretics 
known to pharmacy. For the last forty 
years, Ayer’s 


Sarsaparilla 


has been the standard blood-purifier of the 

world—no other approaching it in popular 

confidence or universal demand. Its form- 
ula is approved by the leading physicians 
and druggists. Being pure and highly con- 
centrated, it'is the most economical of any 
possible blood medicine. Every purchaser 
of Sarsaparilla should insist upon having 
this preparation and see that each bottle 
bears the well-known name of 


J.C. Ayer & Co., 
Lowell, Mass. 


In every quarter of the globe Ayer’s Sar. 
saparilla is proved to be the best remedy for 
all diseases of the blood. Lowell druggists 
unite in testifying to the superior excellence 
of this medicine and to its great popularity 
in the city of its manufacture. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


PREPARED BY 


DR. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


Sold by Druggists. $1, six $5. Worth $5 a bottle, 
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Desk Men& Invalids’ Relief: Health 
& Strength Apparatus & Complete. 
Gymnasium is its name. Positive, per- Bim 
manent, Guaranteed. For Child & Athlete, 
Home or Office. The Nerve Tonic. Stamp 
for circ., 40 ills. Book for ‘‘An Ideal Com- 
plexion’’—Face, Neck, Arm & Chest devel- 
opment, $1.00. Pror. Jno. E. Do 

116 Monroe St., Chicago, 


All Grades. 
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TACOMA INVESTMENTS, 


GUARANTEED 10%, net 
on all moneys sent us, for investment in real estate in 
the thriving city of TACOMA, Wash.; besides 
we send you one-half the profits; 8and 10 per cent. net 
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OUR HEREDITY FROM GOD. 


LECTURES ON EVOLUTION, 


By E. P. POWELL. 


EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS AND REVIEWS. 


“The work should do much toward dispelling the popular notion of the 
irreligiousness of the doctrine of evolution. I wish it might find its way into the 
hands of every thoughtful reader."—JoHn BuRROUGHS. 

“Tam thrilled, uplifted, and almost entranced by a glimpse into it, and by 
the conviction that at last some one has materialized conceptions that have been 
floating in the background of my own vision for a year or two past. It is just 
such a book as I felt was coming—must come. Here is found solid ground.”— 
Dr. C. T. SrockweE.t, author of “* Evolution of Immortality.” 

In a later note the doctor says, “I will go one step further than Burroughs, 
and wish it might be in the hands of every reader in Asaerica, that he might 
become intelligent.” 


[ am simply fascinated with your work—its splendid logic and beautiful 
/ ’ = 
arrangement.” —Rev. CHARLES VoysgEy, London. 
sé . . . 
I thank you exceedingly for your able and interesting book. 
must do a great deal of good.”—JouN Fiske. 


I believe it 


‘’ One does not always open a book treating on the moral aspects of evolution 
with an anticipation of pleasure or instruction. Mr. Powell's book is both 
deeply interesting and scientifically valuable.”’—‘ Science”’ (devotes over a 
column to it.) 

‘* Altogether the book is the most cogent, candid, and absorbingly interesting 
of the many discussions of this momentous doctrine, by a thinker who both sees 
and states clearly its tremendous import.”—‘* Chicago Times.” 

“Mr. Powell combines in himself the personality of a scientist and a theolog- 
ian. He has omitted nothing essential to the unfolding of his whole scheme— 
a schemethat is more complete than that of any other author we know. In lit- 
erary method, perspicuity, command of philosophic language, and clear concep- 
tion, Mr. Powell ranks among the ablest writers on this and kindred topics.”— 
Utica “ Herald.” 


‘' It comes nearer being the hand-book of evolution, adapted to those who not 
only are looking for aclear summary of the evidences of evolution in the phy- 
sical world, but are anxious to know its bearings upon morals and _ religion, 
than any book we know of.”—‘“ Unity,” Chicago. | 

“This interesting volume should command the attention of both the scientific 
and literary public. Every reader, whatsoever his belief, will find much food 
for thought and material for employment in the author's handling of his fasci- 
nating theme.”—* Boston Commonwealth.” 


“It must be acknowledged that a more absorbing or abler discussion of a 
momentous theme has seldom appeared.”—** Chicago Evening Journal.” 

‘‘ Mr. Powell is master of a charming estate (as we can personally testify) in 
one of the most lovely and fertile districts of central New York. Here are 
the kindly and well-kept horses, the handsome and intelligent horned cattle of 
choice breeds, the cheerful cocks and hens that strut their little day or run con- 
fidingly to their master’s sympathy at need; the four playful cats, ‘ Gladstone’ 
and the rest, that lie in wait for him in the hedge, and leap out to greet him in 
turn at milking-time; above all, the preserve of singing-birds that innocently 
share his fruit and comfort him with their cheery song. And so, with a keen 
and friendly observation, like White of Selborne’s, only more reflective and 
instructed, he finds his studies of Nature at first hand in this varied 
and entertaining family, and his anecdotes of animal intelligence, heredity, 
Or spontaneous variation, are notes from his own journal of this fascinating 
companionship. It needs not to tell the quality of interest which is given thus 
to a large portion of the book. Darwin’s own are, in this line, the only ones we 
know of that can compare with it in that regard. The author keeps also a very 
level head in the rather slippery and difficult path of speculative opinion.”— 
Rev. Dr. JOoseEpH HENRY ALLEN, in “‘ Unitarian Review.”’ 


‘It is the most striking and persuasive presentation of the question of immor- 
tality I have ever read. The chapter on that subject is a fitting conclusion to a 
work so strong, healthful and inspiring.” —CeELIA P. WOOLLEY, author of *‘ Love 
and Theology.” 


‘*The author is a well-known lover of horticulture, and the book contains a 
vast amount of material of great interest to horticulturists. The book is, in fact, 
an encyclopedia.’’—‘‘Gardener’s Monthly.” 


** These lectures are as remarkable a combination as we have ever seen in a 
wide reading of evolutionary literature of forcible exposition of Darwinism and 
of clear and sound morality. For a discerning reader the book is one of the 
best popular manuals of evolution.” —* Literary World,” Boston. 


‘We commend the volume most heartily to our readers. They will find in 
it new and suggestive thoughts, and, while not always agreeing, they cannot 
fail to admire his clear style and broad vision.’’—*‘ The Press,” Philadelphia. 

‘* There is a cumulative interest from the first to the last. At every step he 
adds something entirely individual, of observation, argument, or illustration. 
But in the chapters, ‘ Ethics the Aim of Evolution,’ and ‘ The Self that is higher 
than Ourselves,’ we find the real purpose of the whole discussion. These 
chapters soar and sing.” —‘* Christian Register.” 


“Oft renewed reading of your book has led me to believe that it lays down 
lines upon which the religious thought of the future will work. It gives what 
Robert Elsmere wanted——a clear, logical answer to the darkest doubts, and a 
firm, broad ground upon which will safely rest a faith which 1s not intellectual 
suicide. . . . Is it not wonderful that three such books as ‘* Our Heredity,” 
“Robert Elsmere” and ‘“ John Ward, Preacher” should have been wrought 
out almost simultaneously? ‘They have come to do yeoman’s work. I do not 
know the date of the appearance of each, but it seems to me that your work, 
coming to me before I heard of either of the other two, is a fitting complement 
to each, to both.”—E. W. PERky. a 

Cloth, 12mo,, 416 pages, retail $1.75, to Unity Subscribers $1.37. 
Postage |S cents. 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., PUBLISHERS, 
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Arnuoungemsnts. 


Liberty a and Life. 

This book by E. P. Powell, whose first book 
“QOur Heredity from God” is advertised in 
another column, is a collection of seventeen 
addresses on Evolution in its relation to the 
practical problems of Life. ‘ Liberty and 
Life’ contains 208 large pages and is bound 
uniformly with “Our Heredity from God,”' 
It will be sent postpaid to any address for 75 
cents, or the two books to one address for $2.00. 

We have alsoa paper edition of “ Liberty 
and Life,” which is not sold at any price, but 
will be given post iree, to any one sending us 
a new yearly subscription toUNITY with $1.00, 
or ten trial names for ten weeks with $1.00. 

SUBSCRIBERS are requested to send us the 
addresses of members of liberal churches or 
others known to be in general sympathy with 
the word of UNITY. 

ALMosT every reader of UNtrty is familiar 
with the little book of sermons “ The Faith 
that makes Faithful,” by two of our editors. 
It is soldin cloth at $1.00 and in imitation 
parchment at 50 cents, but for the use of post 
offiice mission workers we have issued a 
special paper edition, of which 10 copies are 
sold for $1.50. Wedo not sell single copies, 
but to any one sending us 30 cents for Unity 
10 weeks to three new names, we will send 
one copy free. 

The Theodore Parker Memorial Contri- 
bution to the Endowment Fund of 
the Western Conference. 

Amount acknowledged in UNiry, June 5th... .$6,536 oo 


Rev. Francis Tiffany, Cambridge, Mass-..-... 5 00 
Rev. J. W. Chadwick, Brooklyn, N. Y, (ad- 
dition: al). 2 cece 20 00 
George Wm, Cc urtis, “St: aten Isk: and, N. Se 10 00 
Silas Hubb: urd, K: ul: umazoo, Mich. (: iddition- 

Bccd cdce dade ccdunecdcsctdicancons costes - 100 00 
Mrs. Jas, Drummonds, N, Y. C se oe 5 00 
cong ‘Bailey, ENGR BEe © evccconsscces 10 00 
Mrs. S. B. Shaw, Brooklyn, N. Y. 56 chou 50 00 
Rev. E. BR. Butler, Revere, Mass......... — 1 00 
Mrs. Jénny T, Charles, Sioux Et, Bcosc coos 5 00 
Jas, Booge, 8 *t aaa 25 00 
‘Mrs. A, WwW. Belden, Chicago bOOO 0866 6006 Cebse 1O OO 

ER Ucenne 6 snd eeeensebecianeses 0008s aunt $ 6,777 00 


Sum previously subscribed to the Endowment 
BP UNG c eccccccce cocessceses coes anccsesoecceccs 16,128 00 


TOtah. ossds css ssc ceccssccccceccccoewces $23,005 00 
Additional amount necessary to make the 
$10,000 Theodore Parker Fund, $3,223. 


Sum necessary to complete the $25,000 
necessary to make all subscriptions valid, 
$1,99 


W ‘il the friends win their right to a peace- 
ful vacation by sending their subscriptions to 
this fund, so that the treasurer may begin to 

call the funds in in September? Remember 
that the subscriptions are payable any time 
between now and the sixteenth of May, 1894. 
Parties so choosing can invest their own 
funds, that is, give their notes, non-transfer- 
able, bearing interest until paia, 


WHERE TO SPEND THE SUMMER. 
If undecided, perhaps aps this will help you. 


Where to go, what to do, how to do it, and 
the expense involv ed—questions agitating Te) 
many households contemporary with the 
advent of Summer, are all answered satis 
factorily in the pages of the handsome volume 
entitled “Health and Pleasure,” just issued 
by the Passenger Department of the New 
York Central & Hudson River Railroad. 

The book is profusely illustrated, contains 
several valuable maps, and the information is 
presented in a concise, yet readable manner. 
It embraces an extensive list of Summer 
hotels and boarding houses along the Hudson, 
among the Catskills, in the Adirondack 
Mountains, at Saratoga, Lake George, Niag- 
ara Falls, and other famous resorts. 

Copies of the book may be obtained free 
upon application to W. B. Jerome, General 
Western Agent, No. 97 Clark street, Chicago, 
or will be mailed post-paid upon receipt of 
ten cents in stamps, by George H. Daniels, 
General Passenger Agent, Grand Centual 
Station, New York. 


Tue Big Four Route(C. C. C. & St. L. 
Ry.) is the only line from Chicago, LaFayette 
and Indianapolis which makes connections in 
Central Union Depot, Cincinnati, with all 
trains of the C. N. O. & T. P. (Queen and 
Crescent Route), Chesapeake & Ohio Ry., 
Kentucky Central, Baltimore & Ohio 5S. W., 
N. Y. L. E. & W. (Erie Ry.), and the Big 
Four Route to all eastern points, thus avoid- 
ing the tedious omnibus transfer, incident to 
other lines. 


MOTHER’S PORTFOLIO. 


ILLUSTRATED. 
ROYAL QUARTO, OVER 400 PAGES. 


EXQUISITE DOUBLE LITHOGRAPH COVER. 
Kindergarten Methcds, Lessons and Nursery Occupations for 


young children. Music, stories, and games. Amuse- 
ment and instruction combined. Post-paid, $2.25. 


ceo AGENTS ae 


ALICE B.STOCKHAM & CO. Chicago 


By Harris Poe Johnson, The IDEA as 
HELL REMOTE FROM THE WORLD; its origin 


and extinction. 2000 sold in one day. If not sold in 


your book store, will send it postpaid for 20 cents, Ad- 


dress Clinton F, Zimmerman, Publisher, 230 La Salle 
street, Chicago, tl, 
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ife to come, by Benj. G. Smith. ——. ifao. 
238 pages, $1.00 by mail. CHARLES H. K 
CO., Publishers, 175 Dearborn 8t., Chicago, pe 
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better suited for digestion. 


R. OGDEN DOREMUS, M.D.. LL.D. 


Prof, Chemistry and Toxicology in the New 
York Bellevue Hospital Medical 
College. Prof, Chemistry 
and Physics in the 
College of the 
City of New York, 


aOR Ce> 
CREAM 
BAKING POWDER 


MOST PERFECT MADE. 


NEW YORK’S GREATEST CHEMIST. 

This is to certify that I have analyzed Dr, Price’s Cream Baking Powder. 
I find it composed of pure materials, compounded on correct scientific 
principles. ‘The ingredients are accurately and scientifically pro- 
portioned, Hence, bread or biscuits prepared with it are 


ONTHS’ TOUR 


THROUGH THE 


PACIFIC COAST 


5O cents 50 


NOT BY CARS AND STEAMBOATS, BUT IN THE 
COLUMNS OF 


Ne Sor 


The Creat Illustrated Weekly. 


WEST SHORE is the only illustrated weekly published on the 
Pacific coast. 

WEST SHORE gives graphic pictures of Pacific coast scenery 
and incidents. 

WEST SHORE contains a mass of valuable information about 
the industries, resources, cities, etc., of the Pacific coast. 
WEST SHORE has an original Wit and Humor Department 
equal to the best in the country, 

WEST SHORE has a Woman's Department that every womay 
in the land should rea 

WEST SHORE is copied widely in the leading papers of the 
country. 

WEST SHORE is as bright and full of life and beauty as is the 
Great West, whose literary representative and production it is. 

WEST SHORE is original in every feature and has nothing to 
do with syndicates, patents or any other method of dealing out 
literary and pictorial cold victuals, Whenever you buy WEST 
—- you get something valuable that can be had nowhere 
else 


@ j$-SUBSCRIPTION RATES, 


One Year, - . . _ «$4 » | Three Months, - . wy 25 
Six Months, - 2.25 | 1 oe Cc opy, . . 


Trial Subscription, 3 Mos. 50 Cts. 


Address WEST S HORE ORE, Portland. Oregon, 
or Spokane Falls, Wash. 


EVERY WATERPROCF COLLAR orn CUFF, 


THAT CAN BE RELIED ON 
BE UP INOt to Split! 


TO 
THE MARK 


NEEDS NO LAUNDERING. CAN BE WIPED CLEAN IN A MOMENT. 


THE ONLY LINEN-LINED WATERPROOF 
COLLAR IN THE MARKET. 


INOt to Discolor!? 
BEARS THIS MARK. 


R HEREDITY FROM GOD 


- POWELL, ts an epoch 


are further carried out inthe author's latest book. 
LIBERTY AND LIFE. Retail price of Our 
Heredity from God, $1.75; Liberty and Life, 75 cents 
To any one mentioning this advertisement we will 
send the two books prepaid for $2.00 


tome LF ‘The proofs of evolution 5 
in popular and readable shape. with its appli- 
cations to moralsand religion. These applications | 
The Best Farmer’s Paper in America. 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY. 


A special paper edition of Liberty and Life will Ties aK ARMER Ss OICE 
be sent free to any one sending $1.00 for a new 


yearly subscription to our liberal religious 


weekly, UNITY. BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. 
$1.00 per Year or 50 cents for Six Months. 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Pubs., 175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


FOR CHURCHES, LODGES, ETC. 


SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY. 


A Novel aud Attractive Entertainment) FARMERS VOICE CO 


230 LaSalle St., 
1 CHICAGO, ILEr 


The Japanese Wedding in| [ae 


High Life. 


Can make from 850.00 to $200.00 every time. Full CIL 
directions, inclcding costumes furnished at quick y\0 mv Artin © 
notice, and rented for #®5.00, parties ordering paying 5° en Fon 
express charges, For further information address 


Miss CARRIE KNEER, St. Joseph, Mo. 


Corresponding Sec’y of Japanese Committee. 


PRACTICAL PIETY. 


Sermons by JENKIN LLOYD JONES, Sub- 
ts; The Economies of Religion, Bread _ 
ersus Ideas, Present Sanctities, The Claims as 
of the Children, New Paper Edition, limited to 1,000 <= 
copies, at 10 cents, one dozen copies mailed for $1.00. 
Order promptly, as the book is not electrotyped and no 
more will be printed. Cloth edition 30 cents, Address 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers, 
175 Dearborn Street. Chicago. 
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The Kindergarten Training School Directions,—Moisten open end and pass lightly 
of the over face of the paper 


; : damp. Dries instan 
Chicago Froebel Association | Kerr & Co., 175 Dearborn St. C 


C.A. LONG’S 


being careful not to get it too 
y. Address Charlies H, 
hicago. 
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address MRS. ALICE H. PUTNAM, 
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Laboratories. The boys are members of the family | News of all Social Reforms, 
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and lecture on Soci 


Circularof HENRY J. STEVENS, A. B., Prin. $1.00 per year. 


CONTENTS. 


What Christian Socialism is, 
What Churches and 
The most Recent Thought 
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50 cents for six months. 
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or 15 cents acopy. Address, J. D, SHAW, Waco,Texas 
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Francis E. Abbot. 


Southern Homes. 


LL WHO DESIRE TO 

LEARN about the Great 
PRAIRIE region of WESTERN 
LOUISIANA, near the Gulf, where 
thousands of Northern families have 
happy homes, and besides the staple 
agricultural productions, raise their own 
oranges, figs and other semi-tropical 
fruits, should send for a sample copy of 


“THE AMERICAN” 


A 16 page, bound and trimmed weekly 
paper. 
Subscription $1.00 per year. 


Four weeks only Ten cents. 
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